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THB EMPERORS à ELDEST SON. WITH HIS 


‘WIFE AND HER ATTENDANT, IN THE > 


GARDEN S OF YUEN- MIN G-YUEN. 
“(See the Frontispiece 


» . 4 
eer 


Tue eldest son of the emperor of China 
has no “external distinction from his 
Brothers; unless, which 18 rarely the + À 


case, his fathér has, during his own eae a 


declared him bis heir. ‘ : 


>the Chinese de not take the same 
et in the promenade as Europeans, 
OU ae en as 


+ er 
yon 
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They do not go into the gardens for 
salutary exercise, but they Hake choice 
of some picturesque spot, where they sit 
and breathe the fresh air, and enjoy the 
Lo ani flowers. ~ 

They do not, in AH air gardens, as in 
those of Europe, assemble a select society ; 
no mixed company there divides into 
differeat groups for walking, or or « Lon- 
versation. There is only one occasion on 
which a whole company, and that con- 
sisting entirely of men, meets ina garden, 
and that is, at particular great feasts, 
in the interval between the dinner and 
dessert. All the guests then leave the 
_ banquet-room together, and repair to the 
garden, under a galler “Yi iilluminated with 
a prodigious, number of lanterns. _ . The 
hi domestics bring water: in darge silver 
bowls, when the visitors wash their faces 
and hands, and again. return to the room 
to partake of the ne ae of the 
entertainment. . sbonaigane ae ont oui 


' 
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+ On other occasions, the husband passes 
some pleasant moments with his wife and 
family in the garden; the wife plays 
music, and the children amuse themselves 
with plays suitable to their years. 


The giles of the sas Gia 
have not, in this respect, any rule of con- 
duct different from others. It has been 
already stated, that the park at Yuen- 
Ming-Yueni is divided into various palaces, 
with their appropriate gardens. The 
emperor's sons reside in that which is 
allotted to them; they there live in à 
family way, without ambition and. with: 
out intrigue, because they enjoy no par: 
ticular credit, and are almost denied 
communication with the ministers and 
other members of. the gover nment, 


y 4 
eK 


: Pie. ‘the poe "of: bes Sate 
emperor, one of the: princes of the blood 
having desired : the attendance of a Ko 
Lao, or. Minister, whom he wished: to 
question on some subjects, the Ko-Lao 

| BQ. 
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approached, and, contrary to custom, fe- 


turned an answer knecling, “On the fol- 
lowing day the prince ayd the Ko-Laos 
were denounced to the emperor, and re- 
primanded ; the prince, for having per- 
mitted a magistrate of that rank to as- 
“sume, in is presence, so humble a pos- 
ture; and the Ko-Laos, for having suf- 
fered one of their fraternity to dishonour 
the first office of the empire. 


9 Formerly, says Duhalde, when the 
princes of the blood were dispersed in 
the provinces, the officers of the crown 
sent them their revenues every quarter ; 
that, expending it as fast as they received 
it, they might not think of suffering its 


accumulation, or of making reserves, of 


which they might avail themselves to 


| sow discontents: they were even forbid- 


den, on pain. of death, to quit the place 
allotted for their residence. Since, how- 


éver, the Tartars have made themselves 


masters of China, a different arrangement 
has been pursued. The emperor has 


Ail -— 
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thought it preferable to retain all the 
princes, at court, under his own eye. 
Besides their household expenses, «which 
are supplied from the imperial treasury, 
they have lands, houses, and revenues ; 

their money is entrusted to their servants, 

and some of them are very rich. : 


The princes of the blood, not being 
the sons of the emperor, are divided into 
five orders; their ordinary function 1s 
to assist at public ceremonies, and to ap- 
pear, every morning, at the. emperor's 
palace, after which they retire to their 
houses. They are not permitted to visit 


each other, nor to sleep out of the city, 


without express per mission. 
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AN ITINERANT BOOKSELLER; 


Cura has its booksellers’ shops and 
warehouses like those of Europe: the 
subject of this is a stall or pedlar book- 
seller ; he does not deal in classical books, 
but in tales and song-books for the lower 
orders. 


The Chinese novels, i in general, are in- 
structive and entertaining ; and the mat~ 
ter of their ballads runs principally Ol 
the rules of polites: ess, duties of civil 

life, and moral maxims. 
a | Whe heals sold at stalis are mostly & 
ya up in decent grey or yellow boar ds. Those 
which are kept in shops are more expen- 
us :S1VÉ ely bound in fine silk or satin, Ornatent- 
à ed with flower-work. Some are bound in red 
brocade flowered with gold or silver, and 
lettered on the side. It is remarkable that 


NL base 
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‘it is not customary to, letter them on the 
back bus qu the flat side of the: cover. : 


Res country has its dan In Spain 
the books of the Escurial library are 
lettered on the: edges of the leaves, be- 
cause the original. owner of the Hbrary, 
Arias Montanus, a learned Spaniard of 
the sixteenth centur y, Who afterwards 


presented it to government, Was near- 


sighted, and he read the. titles in large 
characters on the edges,. better than in 
small letters. On the b ack ; and thence, 
consequently, the books aye laid on their 
sides with their edg ges outwards, as. we 
find by Bourgoing’s Modern State of 


Spite vol. 1, : page 440, London edition. 


ji ~ 2 J » 


Ses Les in tue are sometimes: 
eiivellished with drawings, very taste- ~ 
fully executed, and particularly remark- . 
able for clearness and brilliancy of colour. 
I hee es 

It is singular that the: Chinese, who have 
so long been in. possession ‘of the art 
' of writing and printing, should have 

BA | 


¥9 CHINA, ITS COSTUME, 
no knowledge of ‘stroke - -engraving ; 
_they are acquainted only with engraving 


on wood, ,and copper and other metals 
: would be, in a manner, an innovation. 


The paper on whieh es sii été | 
very thin, as will be explained in the 
‘course of the volume, will only bear the 
impression to be taken on one side. 

In sewing the leaves together and making 
them into books, they are folded twice, 
so that the fold i iS. outwards, and the two 
extremities open from the side of the — 
‘back where they are sewed; therefore 
. Chinese books are cut at the back, while 
the edges of oursare cut. The extremity — 
of these edges is bound with silk edging, 
or merely with white twisted paper rolled 
between the fingers, like the head- bands | 
_ of European bound Dore 


When a work makes many ‘volumes, 
each volume, or rather each number, is 


‘covered with a sheet of coloured paper. 


& 
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These volumes are put together between 
pasteboards, called ‘Tao.: 


The Chinese method of Guiding has 
given rise to the following fable—A 
man, whose name was Pung, Fa to the 
age of eight hundred years. He married 
successively seventy-two wives. The 
seventy-second having also died, when 
she entered into the Aaa world, inquir- 
ed of Pung’s ancestors what could be the 
reason of ihe husband living so many 
centuries. ‘Is it,” added 45% “ that his 
name has not been written in the regis- 
ters of Yen-Vang (the god of death)? 
Nonesurely can escape him :”—“ I will un- 
ravel this mystery for you,” answered the 
grandfather of Pung: ‘both thename and 
surname of my grandson, your husband, 
are really entered in the book, but I will 
tell you how they are entered. When 
the leaves of the book were to be put 
together, the officers whose business thts 
was, took, by mistake, the leaf on which | 
Pung’s destiny was written, twisted it 

BS | 
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_into a head-band, and the book was bored 


and sewed with it.” His wife could not 
keep the secret, and the story reached 


Yen-Vang’s ears; having taken the book 
and examined the head- ahh. he erased 


the name of Pung, whose life come 


| at that moment. | : 


‘Europe excepted, no nation has pub- 
lished so many books as China : it has 
publications on every subject—agricul- 
ture, war, the liberal and mechanical 


arts, particular histories, PENSÉES 
Honey, MORT 


| The Chinese have their tragedies, 
comedies, and romances (many of which 
closely approximate our old chivalrous 
romances), and elegant discourses on à 
variety of subjects. The literati have 


great facility and taste of composition. 


The bonzes also have their pious books 


* and legends, which they disseminate 
assiduously, to avail themselves of the 


er de 
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“popular credulity, and to augment ile 


OWn Tevenues, :_. ' 


The eine. of Baies Han, Tang 1 
Song, and Ming, embrace the ‘most 


Ronan yet of: Chinese literature. 


Libé the Leang: dcadateis the ‘caianad | 
library consisted of 37 0,000 volumes: 


[= 


The Chinese WA Hit Pit, RE 


Lacepede, Jussieu, and Buffon... They 
have an immense her bal, in- two hundred 


and .sixty volumes, from : svhielu,, our 
literary. men would doubtless. Feap. an 
ample harvest of new observations, end” 


discoveri 1€$.-) 


Nothing is is more rever ou dl ike Chin se 


si the five books which they: call O u ù 


King, aie whieh bey esteem unies 


RM the pe ven 


AS on these antique o orig iginals, Com | 
fucius: is the most distinguished ; > the — 


86 


“hy " + 

oe “ji “ 5 : ; 
[Jags “ 4 Lis Mi Ms 
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Chinese consider him likewise as the 


head of their sagés, their teacher, legis- 


Jator, and the oracle of emperors and 
kings. They incessantly apply themselves 
to the study of the principles and maxims 
which that philosopher has left, and 
which have been collected into twelve 
books, which the Chinese look upon as 
the source and guidance of perfect 
government. 


These precious monuments of Chinese 
antiquity were on the eve of being an- 


mihilated in an instant by the orders of 4 


the emperor Chi-Hoang-Ti. About three 


hundred years after the death of Con- 


fucius, and two hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, this prince, so celebrated 
for his, valour, and still more for the 


great wall which he had built to protect 


his states from the irruption of the 
Tartars, took. the resolution of extinguish- 
ing science, ‘and Only to allow a certain 


number of such books as he considered 
"necessary; viz. those which treated on 
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agriculture, physic, &c. All others he 
ordered to be burnt, under pain of death, 
and he carried his inhumanity so far as 
to put several doctors to death. 


His vanity was not defi éientipiie oratified 
by the comparison which had been drawn 
between him and his predecessors ; ÿähe 
_pretended to have eclipsed all their 
glory, and, that posterity might speak 
only of him, he determined on destroying 
every vestige.of their memory. - 


As it is more particularly in the Ou- 
King, and in the books of Confucius, 
that the virtuous deeds of their illustrious — 
emperors are recounted, Chi-Hoang-Ti 
resolved to prevent their being handed 
down to posterity; and he soon found 
pretexts under which to justify such out- 
rageous commands. These books, said 
he, had their-use when the empire was 
- divided into several sovereignties, to en- 
able them to govern the people by the same 
Jaws; but now that all parts of the em- 
| pr | 
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pire are united under one sovereign, it is 
the same spirit which animates and: 
governs the whole. ; 


He added, that the study of the 


sciences served only to the promotion of 
idleness, and to the neglect of agriculture, 
which is: the source of; the People's: wel- 
fare:. 


In short, according to his views, these 


books contained the seeds: of revolt... 


Those who made: them their constant 


study, would set themselves up as refor- 
_mers of the state... J. J. Rousseau could: 


not have discovered a better text: than. 


this ordinance fer the ¢omposition:of his. 
famous Essay on the Danger of the Arts 
and Sciences. | | à 


The edict was cuits un all tlie 
governors, with the greatest rigour.. Chi- 


_ Hoang-Ti might have reflected: that its 
diteral execution was impossible. In. the 


vicinity, were other independent princes, 
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over whom Chi-Hoang-Ti had but very 
little power: and besides, how could he 
think that so many books, dispersed over 
so vast an extent of territory, were to be 
collected? A great number of books. 
were saved in course ; and the emperor, so 
far from having attained the end which. 
he proposed, only made his name exe- 
. crated by posterity. 


The modern Chinese deeply regret the 
loss of so many historical monuments. 
To this event may be attributed the un- 
certainty of the Chinese history in the 
earlier ages: there was a desire to supply 
the asile, and. documents were 
fabricated in consequence. Thus it is, 
that in seeking to fill up the chasms in 
Quintus-Curtius, ‘Tacitus, and many 
‘other authors, the moderns have fre- 
quently hi into great errors. 


‘es PARA PAREN of the five books of 
the Ou-King is as follows: © 


à : 4 ve i F4, Bad 
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_ The first, intitled Chou-King, consists 
of a collection of the annals of different 
princes, the earliest of which reigned 
above two thousand years before Jesus 
Christ... 


The second, the Chy-King, is a collec- 
tion of odes, sonnets, and maxims. 


The third, Y-King, comprehends the 
famous trigrams of Fou-Hi, which are 
reputed to be the first attempt at ads 
writing. 


| he fourth, Choung-Chow, is the his- 
tory of four Chinese princes of the-king- 
dom of Lu, great part of which i is Writ- 
ten by Confucius. 


The fifth is Y-Ky, or a treatise on 
ceremonies and moral duties.’ 


_ The Chinese literati look upon the 
third of these books, the Y-King, as that 
of which the text is purest, and ‘eh been 
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handed down to them unaltered. This- 
writing is said to have been excepted 

from the general combustion of books, 

undoubtedly because, being less intelli- 

“gible, it was considered less. dangerous. 

-The Y-King is regarded, not as the work 
of a mortal, but of the Divinity himself. 

_Fou-Hi pretended that he saw the ele- 
mentary figu 2s of it traced on the back 
of a Fe which arose from a lake. It 
-is this celebrated dragon which has be- 
- come the device of China, and the orna- 
ment of the imperial and principal 
Chinese dresses, with this difference, that 
the emperor alone has it with five claws, 
unless he confers the same right, by:pre- 
senting a piece of imperial silk, &c. The 

other t dragons have but four claws. 


_ So great in phat 7 the eee cation of 
the Chinese for the -Y-King, that they 
-assert this book to contain na knowledge. 
of ail things visible and invisible: that 
the saicd of apy other, and not that. of 


99, CHINA)! ETS COSTUME; |» ; 


the Y- King, is running anon currents 


i neglecting the’ source.» 


‘The sash di Lio die is mono- 


syllabic; the number of sounds does not 
exceed three hundred and fifty, distin- 
- guishable by an European; but a Chinese, 
exercised from his earliest childhood, 


modulates his voice, and. gives to the 


same monosyllable five or six different 
sounds ; so that he can pronounce twelve 
or thirteen hundred radical words, which, 
‘with those of distinct signification, are 
À A à 
ose to ‘pei all sb Me ic “À 


“ee 


4 To LAS an idea of the tent to whieh 
‘these shades in thelin flexion of the voice 
are carried, F shall mention an ‘exämple 


which my readers will be perfectly fa- 


“miliar with. In the words, Totus: and To- 
‘talitas, the letter O is: tong, ane! yet’ “the 
“pronunciation of the first syllable is not 
precisely the same in both. In Totus, To 
1s pronounced with the mouth somewhat 
open,” in Totalitas, the same syllable is a 


ee ae okt — = 
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shade shorter, as in the oo eue words 
Total and Fotality. 
“ 

This pronunciation, however, com- 
pletely varies the sense in the Chinese 
monosyllables: the word Tchou, spoken 
with the syllable long, means lord or 
master; with the von long, in the same 
tone, it means pig; if the vowel is pro- 
nounced short, kitchen. The word Po 
has eleven different meanings ;, dependent 
on the inflexion and accent given to it: 
it signifies glass, to coil, te winnow rice, 
wise or liberal, to prepare, old woman, to 
break or cleave, iichined, to water, slave, 
&c.:_ other languages, however, have 
their similar sounding words, though to 

“a less | Ge tents Pe eq. eit vi 


“The Chinese’ are aware of the confu- 
sion to which the similarity of words is 
liable, and they manage, by their phraseo-. 
logy, to remove every ‘doubt as to their 
meanings. ‘Their grammar, moreover, is 


24 - : CHINA, ITS’ COSTUME, 
particularly simple; the verbs, always in 
the infinitive, are preceded or followed by 
syllables which indicate their tense and 
-person. ‘The syntax is not more intricate ; 
and this has occasioned Father Magaillans 
to observe, although the contrary opinion 
was, and still is very prevalent, “ I 
‘cannot avoid giving it as my opinion, 
-that the Chinese language is more easily 
acquired than either the Greek, Latin, 
or any other European language; at 
“least, it is impossible to deny, all-elo- 
..quent as it is, that it is far more easy 
‘than that of any of nba to which our 
PAR sends missions.’ : $ 


The language of the “empire of China 

was formerly the particular idiom of the 
province or kingdom of Kiang-Nou, of 
which Nankin is the capital. It dis- 
sseminated itself by degrees, and at length 
_prevailed universally throughout every 
.part of the country. 
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A CHINESE WRITING ‘WITH A PENCIL- 
_ BRUSH. 


|i 


> Tue paper and ink which are in use in 
China, will be subsequently and separately 
described. In this place, the difference 
between the Chinese and European mode — 
of writing only will be considered. 


They write with brushes made of 
rabbit-skin; they may be had of all 
sizes. The handle of the brush ‘is of 
bamboo, on which, like our pencils or 
sealing-wax, the name and residence of 

. the maker is superscribed, but dhe. a small 
. label ones is eatuck dines at. 


| en the Chinese Witte hey hold ‘hh 
brush vertically between the thumb,. fore 
and middle finger, so that it rests on, the 
second joint of the fourth, or ring finger. 
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The little finger is held near the fourth. 

It is the wrist which bears the weight, 
and) the fingers alone which act. The 
position is uneasy, and its practice requires 
habit to render it otherwise. 


The Chinese write from the top to the 
‘bottom, commencing their page at the 
right, so that as they go upon a fresh 
line, the hand covers what they have pre- 
viously written, and they are forced to 
take it off entirely if they wish to read 
the last words. This inconvenience 1s 
not so great as might be imagined, their 
ink drying very fast. All the easterp 
nations. write from the right to ‘the left, 
and not from the left to the right, as in 
Europe: the Chinese and Japanese alone 

use vertical, instead of horizontal lines. — 
The ancient ‘Greeks wrote alternately 
from right to left, and from left to right, 
like horses at plough up one furrow and 
down'anothér. They termed this er 
of Re Boustrophiedert 


4 
A. 
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In this country it is considered a great 
acquirement to be able to write: well; 
the characters should be small and fine ; 
they should be praperly: placed, and well 
chosea, particularly in petitions.:addressed 
to the mandarins; the same mark ought 
not to be repeated in the same compdsi- 
tion. This caution is still more requisite 
in writing to the emperor; for there are 
particular words which are used solely in 
addressing him.. Lord Macartney" S$ In- 
terpreters could not get any writers suf- 
ficiently clever to translate the official 
_ notes ; it was necessary to have recourse 
to the missionaries, and then to have their 
foul copy transcribed by Mr. now Sir 
George Staunton. Few Chinese can be 
fond: who are capable of. composing a 
memoriab: the least ‘error, a character 
never 80 little, ares be st ‘cause : cu 
sa toibe al ae [24 
HG rf iw TOR EL) 
ws thie haitipenes) my de it rois 
better than our pens, less time is Jost im 
preking it, and the liquid is not so soon 


re 
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exhausted. The Chinese men of science 
write with a celerity which is. scarcely 
credible, and which can only be conceiv- 
ed by those who have seen a clever short- 
hand writer taking any thing down. 


Although the pencil is generally used 
for writing, the Tartars adopt a kind of 
pen made of bamboo, not unlike the 
European pens in shape. The calamus 
of the ancients was, in like manner, made 
from a particular reed of Egypt. The 
paper in China being prepared almost en- 
tirely without alum, and extremely. thin, 
makes it more adapted to the pencil than 


the pen. jot 

If it is an to ue use of a pen, 
either for writing, or drawing, in the. 
Chinese manner, flowers, trees, or land- 
scapes, the paper must be previously - 
wetted with a little water, impregnated 
with» alum, to prevent the ink from 


sinking. $ ivided 
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Mr. Barrow says ‘that the writing of 
the Mantchou Tar tars, which is founded 
-on an alphabet,-anid not. on a vocabular y 
difficult to be retained by the memory, 
will ultimately gain à preference over that 
of the Chinese. T he Mantchou Tartar 
characters have this peculiarity, that they 

are re equally legible ee reversed, hi 


nibh. is little ‘doubt ac Chinese 
writing Was. originally neither more nor 
less than a sketch of the objects which 
it was wished to speak of: but this me- 
_thod, which would serve when it related 
to. visible things, such as a tree, a bird, 
ora house, was inadequate to convey an 
“expression | of abstract ideas. It was 
therefore requisite to make signs, which 
were purely arbitrary, and which had no 
reference to ate thought pencaa to pe 
Ae shat ee EH 


The Chinese ot are confined to. 
six curved, or rectilinear marks, which, 
brel two by two, three by three, 
a VOLS I C 


f 
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! &e. admit an immense var riety’ of figues. 
| The whole assemblage of characters is 
| divided into Six | das: called Lo- ee 


} 1 ., î var 
RENE ap é a Ve f 3. ey tj dj LÀ 


To give an ida af the A of 
He classes, we will mention some words: 
of the fourth class, which comprehends 
animals and vegetables. ‘All these objects 
are placed, in some degree, by orders, 
genera, ‘and species, as in the system of | 
Linnaeus. ‘Ifthey wish to name a duck, | 
the first character designates any winged 
ii the ne ANE a M iene | 
il The: ye Cities are ‘nearly ‘similar. 

_ The key, or primary. char acter, uniformly 
indicates the species of the word i Ji ques-— 

tion: ‘For. example, all: expressions ini 
the ‘language, having any reference to , 
fire, Guclude’ the’ sign Ho, which signi 
fes fire, in their composition. The word — 
Sui, which means misfortune, consists or 

the sign Mien, house, and’ that of ‘fire, ati 
because there i is no greater ie lee: than 
that of seeing one’s house on fre.” | ‘ 


<< 
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“The word | Ho-am, which means bril- 
vu or splendouf, consists. of the sign 


GA Am, signify! ing a: great king, and that: of | 
Ho, or fire; ‘because nothing. exceeds in 
splendour and. magnificence, a great 


monar ch. - 


| Thes sien ae dites a: mountain 


br PY: steep. apts: is formed of Xan, a moun- 
tain, and the sign: of steps, because to 
_ mount a steep hill it is necessary; to make 
use of. istairsic OT a) ladder. ) aft N'est 


% oie 4) DR 


7 hia j is athe: reason ou in pe Chinese 


Mt Janguage, all the words) .are classed| iby 
ea of. one, two, Que or more signs» 


_ #Te de ET i bark ae 3 PF) Et 


RSA Pacte Raat its pilfeielay’nt name: 


"and pronunciation, independently, of. the: 
1a words which might serve. to compose it. 


An example of it has already been given, 
by. particularizing the signs. ee con- 
stitute the word Misfortune. iit ieee ie 


à < h à tr FM" - hua ¥ f + Rt RSS a ERG ! i ‘ 
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The written language of the Ciiiese i 


has a just advantage over the oral lan- 


guage, from its being uniform through- À 
out: the. empire; tale the pronunciation eA 


varies in different provinces. 9 


Î = 


The officers who accompanied oe Base 
lish embassy, says Mr. Barrow, could only 
couverse with the mariners of the southern | 
provinces: by: means of inter preters. ; The 


written language’ is the same in every — 


school in the empire, but the name or 
sound of the character is different. 


“The provincial dialects of the different 


counties of England, are unintelligible 
in others; but they would not be any 
more intelligible if written, for those who 
have a bad pronunciation are generally 
still worse in their or orthography. 


te 
à 


a 


The! CEE ean siesta white “Mork, 4 


speak the European lañguages well; be- 
_ cause, on one side, their characters, al- 
though apparently numerous, designate — 


od 
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only: about three or four hundred syllables, 


and cannot express any other; and, on 


the other, they haveno B, D, R, X, or Z, 
in their vocabulary. 


% “The Abbé Sicard had a young Chinese 


at Paris, who was met with on board an 


| English ship. His deaf and dumb pu- 
_ pils made him understand them by signs. 
- He was tried to be brought to pro- 


nounce. the letter B, in which he suc- 


| | ceeded tolerably well, but he could never 


speak rah, always saying lah instead, and 


witha very broad accent. 


qu 


% 


& 4 


‘Tt out be quite futile to attempt to 
write Chinese words with European cha- 
racters. We are forced to do it in 


proper names, but the letters adopted for 


ae are far. from conveying the true 
+ pronunciation, as every nation, of course, 
“adopts its own orthography. | 


LUS 


nay es Le 


“MANUFACTORY. OF PAPER. FROM 


BAMBOO. On SENS. Ak 


i the early ages | yg ae hg He ‘ 
Chinese. had no manufactured, paper x. 
they wrote on, planks, and on, large pieces. 5 


of bamboo.:, In. lieu of the pen or.the — 
pencil, they made use.of an iron style. OF, 


needle... They even wrote, on. metal, and. 
the curious still preserve some. ancient; a 
plates, on which the characters are ver y 


neatly tr ace. 


Kd 


fds + 


The discovery oe paper, LES BE has 
been long since made, Some Europeans, 


admiring the fineness of its composition, 5 
have taken it for silk, but they did not : 
reflect that silk cannot be reduced to. Ca 


pulp.” Animal materials, such as wool, 
silk, rabbit or beaver skin, may furnish 


a felt-like substance more or less fine, but +. 


a 


PAPE R-MAKING. 


4 


0 er 
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not la. | real’ paper, which ¢ can be Whitten 


bi without, the ink pining: 


| ! HEL 


YT be Cisiniesel Fe Fra paper Er ‘Ke 


second pellicle of bamboo’ “and : some 


other plants, This paper is of an almost 


| im palpable fineness, ‘but it is very liable 


to corruption and’ moths; the books 
must be frequently beaten and) pe 
to the sun to one them, HP eabieod 


: Tae 
Meee 


Besides the t paper MG 1s state of the 


| co k of trees, they manufacture it likewise 
of cotton; and this is the whitest, finest, 


and most in use; it is not subject’to the: 
inconveniences above named, ‘and keeps’ 
as pos as the es of ae LOUSA HTT ES) 


+ On great tee of, ithe Chines 


paper is, that it is equally white through- 


out, is made of great length, and is ex- 
ae soft RU aniform m, | 


‘ A Chinese weiter igentioned by Du- 
halde, ene of sheets of paper being 5 
À C A i 
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“made! ny “the. Jength. of thirty and ‘fifty ene 
feet. The moder nh make ‘did not. come 9 


near this size until Fourdrinier’ S patent 
was in. use; but this renders the dimen- 
Sins unlimited. 


The ADI of paper in bre $ 


being so excessive, it is not to be won- 
der # at that it is made from every thing; 


besides the paper used for writing ae 


printing, the greater part of the window- 
sashes are fitted up with it. 


The walls and ceilings are covered with 


paper, white, single-coloured, or variously — 
ornamented. In fact, even in the most 


sumptuous apartments, nothing but paper 


is used; and this is done new ever y year, 


The annexed Plate represents only the 
first process of its manufacture. 


T rom a A a selected the: 


year’s shoots, which are about as thick as 
a man’s leg ; their first green pellicle or | 
outer bark is peeled off, they, are split 


3 = 


LR” NA 


ret nag 
ah. 
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‘into os and then divided into narrow 
strips of six or seven feet in length. It 
should be obser ved that the trunk of the 
_ bamboo consisting of long straight fibres, 
bits very. easy ty split them from: top to 
= bottom; whereas to cut them across 
would be extremely difficult, for it pushes 
out its shoots in the manner of herbs or 
grasses, and not like a tree by concentral 
Bet oe | è 


Etes sider by beating these olin ih, 
“great force, on a wooden block, for the 
_ purpose or making them thin. They 
then put. them into a pond of muddy 
"water, where they are left to steep for a 
for tnight. This operation is intended to 
dissolve the compact and tenacious parts. 
When they are taken from this, they un- 
“der, go a second washing, and are reduced 
to filaments; they are then. dried and 


_ bleached in the sun, 


While M preparations are going 


forward in one part of the fartn. 


3 
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another, the -ingredients mixed with 
the pulp of the bamboo, as necessary. 
“parts of the composition ofthe paper, 
are got in readiness; these are a glue,’ 
prepared from the  hao-teng, a glu- 
tinous plant, something of the vine kind, 
which grows in the mountains. They 
cut some stems of this plant, which, after 
having been laid to steep three or four 
days in water, produce an oily and glu- 
tinous juice; and this is the glue used for 
giving the requisite consistency to the 
‘paper. The hao-teng glue is made up 
with the farina or sediment from rice, 
which is bruised with a pestle, as in ‘the 
annexed Plate. He 
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SECOND PROCESS IN PAPER-MAKING. 


PLETE 
pe es 


Wen the bamboo has been reduced to: 
shreds, which have been bleached and 
dried in the sun, they are broken, piled 
up in a mortar, and NE de to the 
steam of boiling water. It is then either 
pounded by a man with all his strength, 
or the pestle is raised by a lever. 


- The process is eae the same when 
other vegetable “substances are used il- 
stead of bamboo. Those which are best 
adapted for it are the trees which contain. 
most sap; as the mulberry, elm, stem of 
the cotton-shrub, hemp, and others, 
the names of which are unknown i in Eux 
rope: such is the kou-tchou, a kind of 
wild La ry or sycamore. 


C 6 
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The: super ficies of the outer bark, whieh 


is greenish, is slightly scraped, and the 


liber, or inner bark, is detached in long 
thin strips, which are bleached i in noiite 
water and in the sun. (From the word 
| liber, as used above, and from which liber, 
or second bark, the ancients made their 
paper, is derived the Latin word liber, 


and the French, livre, which equally sig- 


| uO a book. + 


The Chinste also use rice-straw, nettles 
stalks, &c. likewise old paper, from which 
the ink has been extracted : by this latter 
process, a very great number of old people 
and children gain their livelihood. The. 3 
ink in China, being composed of soot and 
materials purely tbe is less durable 
than ours, which contains a metallic 
portion, which therefore changes to a ee 
rust cole without totally disappearing. a a 


Thin. rag : paper is a up wit! pieces of ‘ a 
old colin, and undergoes much the 44 


PORTER ee 


je =: 
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same process as that which is manufac- 
tured ae 


oT he renovation cn the old paper is 
effected by a very curious method. The 
artisans who are employed in it, live in a 


large village near Pekin. They throw | 


the pieces of old paper into great flat 
and close baskets, washing them in water, 
and working them with their hands and 

feet to clean it, and take out all the spots, — 


| ‘and reduce it to a perfect mass or con- 
| ‘sistency. This is then boiled in a caul- 
dron, and the sheets are raised from it, 


i which in this case. are of a middling 


size. 


An attempt has been made to intro- 
| duce. the renovation into England, but | 
_ without much success. © 


d > 
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THIRD PROCESS OF PAPER-MAKING. 


Wars the hrs has oo noflened by 
the steam of boiling water, and again 
pounded ïn the mortar. 45: before, ‘the: 
pulp is boiled im a furnace, and py into ; 


several baskets. 


The aie or chase, intended for 
raising’ the paper in sheets, is not made 


with i tron. or brass: wire Sin} Europe, but 


with fine threads of. baniboo : they are 
small rods which: pass several times. 
through a steel wire-drawer, pierced with 
holes of différent sizes ; and are made 
as finé and as tough | as iron wire : but: 


_ they are careful to steep them i in boiling 


oil, that the frame should not admit thee 
water except at the top, and ata depth — 
sufficient to draw out the sheets, of 


dao 
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_ The frame is suffered to drain for a few 


_ seconds, when the sheet is deposited on: : 
a piece of clean stuff without seam. In, 
our European paper-mills, a certain nume 
ber of these sheets are put into a press. 


for the purpose of squeezing out the met, 
- and they are then hung on lines to dry ; i 
for this process very large rooms are Te- 


- quisite ;—that at Auvergne in France is. 
one hundred and forty-four feet long by. 3 


thirty- six wide, and contains a great. 
number of windows. In China they 
follow a more expeditious process which 


requires less space: the sheets are dried: 


on shelves by the heat of a furnace. 


When the sheets exceed the ordinary _ 
dimensions, the reservoir and frame are _ 


proportionately large. . The frame is then 


lowered and raised by, cords and pullies.. : 


It is not merely for papering rooms, 
that such large paper is required, but. 


also for. the Ti-Tse, or’ visiting bills, 
These, which in Europe are only small 
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cards, are in China of a size proportioned 
to the rank of him who either gives 
the invitation, or pays the visit, or by 
* whom it is received. T he Ti-Tse, which’ 


the emperor orders to be delivered as an 84 
honour to the different nobles of his" 


court, or foreign ambassadors, are of — 
_rose-coloured paper, and have only one 
character placed in the centre, signifying” ~ 
supreme happiness. This is one of the 
most complicated characters in Chinese 
writing; it consists, among others, of. 
those which designate a cultivated field, 


house, and children. It is perfectly ex- ‘ 


pressive of what the Chinese reasonably 
consider true and solid happiness to con- 
sist in, ù 


The Chinese manufacture more than 
two hundred different kinds of paper. 
That which is for writing on, is prepar ed 
with alum. The silver paper] is not. 
done with silver but tale. For this pur- 
pose they take the talc of the province … 
of Se-Tcheuen, which pay emphatically 


Ed 
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term Yun-Mou-Che, that is to say, Stone 


- the Mother of Clouds, because every 


flake which is separated from it, resembles 
a transparent cloud. ‘The talc is reduced 
to a fine powder before it can be laid on 
the paper: 
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 WHEEL FOR WORKING CHINA. 


| 

Arr the time when, in Een Me use. 
of earthenware, or, more proper ly speak- 
ing, of the common glazed potter’s ware, 
was unknown, the Chinese were even 
then manufacturers of that beautiful 
porcelain which they have never yet 
‘surpassed. 


The first earthenware was Dents in 
Italy, where the pencils of Julio Ro- 
+ mano, and even of Raphael himself, 
did not disdain to ornament it with 
their elegant and i ingenious compositions : 
the art was br ought to supposed perfection _ 
in France, but has subsequently been 
carried to an almost incredible degree of 
elegance in England. It was indebted 
for a very rapid advancement to the — 
learned Bernard Palissy, potter to Henry 


ere. 
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III. of France, ana who was celebrated for . 
his paintings on glass. The intercourse — 


_ which took place with. China, first made _ 


~ known its magnificent manufacture. It 
was. wished to. imitate it, but the com 


position was a secret: a thousand. absurd — 


stories were invented as to what it was 


_ made of; some said it was fabr icated from : 


| cock’s eggs, or the shells of particular fish 


which had been buried in the ground for: 
twenty, thirty, and even a hundred years: 


The manufacture of china-ware has been 


DT 


et 


known in that country from.time imme- 


morial; its origin is. much obscured. by. 
fable. . A,, person called, Pu is .in.some 
respect considered the patron of the china=” 
workers; they have a statue of him in their 
workshops. His fe is ge Ris 

Los of hé anu emper ors, Paving | 
or rdered some pieces of difficult execution, 

the unfortunate Pu, to whom they. were 


_ confided, could not accomplish them... In 


a fit of despair he threw himself into the. 
furnace, and was in an instant consumed 
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by its flames ; ‘the chinaework ‘however, 
which was baking in the same furnace, | 


_ came: out of it so ‘beautiful, and so con- “4 


formable to the emperor s model, that 


_ the whole was looked upon as miracu~’ 


lous, and the poor workman became a | 
kind of aoe eo hn SEC 


The word Parce is Ho to the: | 
Chinese, who cannot even pronounce set | 
It is supposed to come ‘from the Portu- ~ 
| guese, who call a cup or dish, pocellana, _ 
from the Latin, pocillum, a little cup; 
though they give to the China porcelain’ 
the name of Loca: the Chitesd, term is 


tet 


PARU is so common in China, that, 
notwithstanding the abundance of ordi- 
nary ware, . the household utensils are 
mostly of this valuable material, with 
which the very roofs of the houses are 


| covered ; and, sometimes, columns and A 


_ walls are incrustated with it, 
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Nb the city | AB Nankin, which was 
formerly the capital of all China, is the 


. much-admired china tower; it has eight 


fronts, each fifteen feet broad; itis two | 
hundred feet aes and is dtyided into 


nine stor ies. 


The fine china is as white as snow, 


| and comes from Fo- Kien, or King-Te- 


i Ching. ist he kind most commonly made 


1s white, with blue flowers. All that 


which is brought to Canton, oa sale to — 
foreigners, i is white; it is afterwards orna- — 


mented or painted according to the taste 
© OF; the per er. ë | 


1 


oi a baal pied of two sorts of 


earth, one called pubes ie other, | 


ya 


at -Lin. 


“The first : 1s gens ei doi to the 


| touch, mixed with quartz or rock-crystal 
and mica. The. second is a fusible spath, : 
also mixed with mica and quar tal (ai 
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These substances, particularly the latter, 
‘are found in quarries, - in: entire rocks, 
The fragments are broken with iron 


hammers, and the pieces are then thrown 
into mortars, “where they are reduced t to 


: a ver y fine RENAE 


This powder is afcen ae pu into a" 
be jar of water, and is then well stirred _ 
with an iron shovel. After this has been — 
. discontinued for some moments, a kind of 

cream rises to the surface, four or five | 
digits thick. This' is skimmed off and 
thrown into another jar of water, which ‘ 


being again stirred, produces | another — 
cream, which is removed as before, until 7 


nothing remains at the bottom but some 


large particles, which are. eat oyt. to | 


be panned anew. 


The cream, put aside, and dried in 1 


“square moulds, produces: the blocks of" 


Pe-tun-Tse, | which are ue in tie state 4 


as articles of commerce: ARTE NTI ANA 


» Fe 
1 
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- These blocks must be reduced to pow- 
_ der, and made into a paste, when, in- 
tended to be manufactured into china. 


This paste is worked in the Chinese fac- 


tories the same as in oùr own; in the 


annexed Plate they are shaping it on the 


| wheel into SUR 


aot iron ye iad Vasey in a 


stone. in which the pivot turns, passes 


across a bench, and: carries, at its extre- 
_mity,.a small wooden wheel of about an 


inch thick, and seven or eight. inches i in 


APE ER à: 


_ diameter... A, similar de also placed 


: hor izontally. like the former, but three to 
| four feet wide, is raised. above the stone, 
and communicates, to. the upper one, the 


circular. motion which the “workman, 
seated before the bench, g gives it with his 


" a 44 MARA eps AE ihe Wee eh ae Be 


Re Is. de ue bo) ut in 


| China, it is not the modeller who. gives 


the, impulse to the great wheel. LA ary 


| stands ae supporting himself by a cord 


VAR 
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fastened to a. beam, and moves the wheel 
by the alternate motion of his feet. | 


It is on the Ne wheel that all the 
circular-formed utensils are made. The 
paste, turning with rapid motion, as- 
_sumes, under ‘the hands of the modeller, 
the form of a cup, ewer, &c.; but the — 
oval or square articles, figures bf animals, _ 
and idols, busts ordered by Europeans, : 
in a word, ‘whatever is not of a circular 
shape, cannot be made by the wheel, 
These are cast in moulds: the flowers — 
and other ornaments in relief are applied, _ 
on the china, either by being previously 
formed in the moulds, or by joining the 
separate pieces with ae a of a little | 
liquid Baie DS TN MN : 


3 


When the! article is completed, and 


has received its proper polish, it is set in 
the shade to dry, and thence tr ansferr edto 
_ an oven, where it remains a considerable me 


time to bake. The fire must be very 
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; strong, as the paste is subjected to à: 


— ~~ ——- * 


: commencement of witrification. 


© The pike afer this first ur 


_ receives, in our factories, the improper 
term of biscuit, which indicates that it 
| bas been twice baked, when, in fact, it 
È has, ay been once in the oven. 


> | rd “ le 
L L ’ a 
7 Re 


“The hisonipn is ae ed white, 


| To make it of a brilliant and almost inde- 


4 structible gloss, it is plunged, as it comes 

| out of the oven, into quartzous sand and 
water, which gives itacoat. The vessel 

bois. again put into the fire, the coat is 
Vinee: the paste is finished baking, | 


and, in this state, appears demi-transpa- 


rent. On this white ‘por celain are the 
drawings traced. either in gold or ih … 

| colours, and it is a third time put into 

the furnace. The fire is not made so. 

( strong as for the former processes, lest 

_ the colour should be drawn out or disfi- 

| gui re 
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4 


Ey this last particular it is, that the 


nue of Sevres aid of England | 
: have left the China porcelain. far behind, 4 
They now execute porcel ain ‘pictures as 


chaste in design, and as br illiant i in colour, : 
as the oil paintings on ‘canvass of. the — 
à best. masters. They have, indeed, an 


advantage over the latter which i is ines- 


 timable ; their colour. cannot change, a god 4 


may be je à to be everlasting. | 


13 


d s Phe: art. ae VE on dti eae Salk | ‘ 
. of late years, advanced nearer to perfee- : 


tion. The pictures are no longer painted 


slowly and with great diffictiley. and ex- — 
pense. The art F4 been discovered of 


printing them in black, and in colours, 


like engravings. The. earthenware not 
 Tequiring a stronger Preparation, this 
operation. i8 easier upon it; and, in 
_ France at least, may now be. Bought for 


‘six or eight pence, earthenware plates 


with landscapes, monuments, figures, &c. 


$0 beautifully executed, that, were they 
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painted as before, the price must be ex- 
_ orbitant indeed. } 


As we have to regret the loss of the 
. art of painting on glass, which was so 
- common in the fifteenth century (it has 
… of late been in a small degree recovered), 
the Chinese, in like manner, have lost 
some of the arts which formed part of 
- the manufacture of the old porcelain. 
The secrets must have died with their 
_ possessors. : 


| The old manufacturers painted, in the 
_ very body of the paste, figures of fishes 
and other animals, “Then only became 
visible to the eye when the vase was 
filled with liquid. _ In other respects, the 
preference shewn for the antique por- 
celain of Chima and Japan is often ridi- 
 culous. The Chinese sometimes take 
advantage of the mania of European 
merchants. They imitate the composition 
and form of the antique china, which 
they bury for a month or so, in the 
D 2 
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dirtiest soil which they can select; and 


the outside is, consequently, so ele 


corroded that the vases sometimes pass 
off as three or four hundred years old. 


This imposition on the part of the 


Chinese is not to be wondered at, as they 


are the most barefaced cheats on the “face 


of the earth, in their dealings with Eu- 
ropeans. The servants By out of the 


tea-pots, the leaves of tea which have ak — 
ready been used, to dry them again, and 

sell them to the merchants, who put them : 
in, to increase the size of the bales of - 


tea, which they forward to Canton. In 


boxes of hams it rarely happens that | 
some of them are not pieces of wood | 


‘shaped and painted like hams. Pepper, 
although very cheap with them, they 
adulterate with false peppercorns made 
of paste and rolled in pepper-dust ; and 


in this way they practise deception with : 


almost every article of commerce. 


A Presa. sculosit 
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MONKEYS GATHERING TEA, 


Ix England, porcelain is termed China, 
or China-ware, as though it were the 
prime merchandise of China, which in- 
deed it might be in the opinion of those 
who so designated it, when it was first 
intreduced into Europe. Tea, however, 
is a no less famous production of that 
country, although it was so long un- 
~ known in Europe, to which it was not 
imported by the Dutch until the early 
part of the peece en th century. 


Little Would it ie supposed that, at 

_ that very period, the Chinese used, as a 

substitute for their favourite beverage, 

‘the infusion of an European plant. The 

Dutch gave them in exchange for tea, 

small sage, which is well known to be 
D 3 
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very es and the 
which makes a pleasant. dri 


à ators, | this fashion, . which 
| troduced at Canton, à c 
À duration, nor did it go ri 


ere 


; posed of six or nin = 
i which are smaller. nat 


A it seems ee be made L 
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tunately, however, for th Di 
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provinces of China exclusively of every. 4 
other country in the world. The attempts co 
which have ‘been made to. introduce it, Mt 
even into Hindostan, do not seem to shave 
been followed by: any success. RAR ogee 


Vex 


The plant which hott tea has been - 
classed by Jussieu, in the feos of mal- 
lows. It has a rose-li ; 


not very 1 unlike that of 
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The tea-tree grows in the hottest pro- 


| -vinces. It is not, in China, an object of | 


4 luxury, but of necessity. It is taken 
without sugar or milk, and is considered 
_ Tequisite to correct the crudities from the 
generally bad water of the country. 
- The kind of food which these people 
| live upon, in common, is hard of diges- 
tion, which they stand in need of tea to 
promote. | Li 

The real Chinese’ name of the plait : is 
“cha; the word Tea, however, is not of 
European invention—in some of the pro- 
‘vinces the name of the plant i is SO pro- 
nounced. 


The Éhihesé enumerate four particular ah 
species of it—the Song-Lo, Vou-Y, Pou- 


Yul, and Lo-Ngan. Europeans particu- 
larly esteem the first kind, which they 
_ call green-tea; the rest is all confounded 
‘4 ‘under the denomination Oe black-tea. 
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| | The method of COM tea varies 1 
in different districts. In the province of | 1 
_ Kiang- Nan, they prevent its growth be- — à 
yond six or seven feet: elsewhere it is 1 
suffered to grow to the height of ten or 4 
twelve feet. It is susceptible ofa much 4 
taller growth, but they lop off its top, . 
and cultivate it as a bush like ‘the TOSe- 
tree. is à 


The plant is sown in the month of 
March, and the young plants are trans- 
planted at the distance of three or four 
feet from each other. The leaves may be 
gathered from them at the end of the 
third year, but care must be taken to re- 
new the plants every five or six years; 
for unless that is done, the leaves become 
hard and bitter. The leaves are gathered — 
at the beginning, middle, and end of 4 
spring; the autumnal, or second sprouts, | 
are considered less delicate, but they are 
in greater plenty. The colour of the ~ 
leaves depends on the time of their being ; 
gathered ; Hey are of a pres green at 
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the beginning of the spring, they then 
“become of a dull green, and afterwards 

of a dark green approaching to black. 


_ Morning is the time for picking off the 
‘tender leaves, when they are covered 
with dew, before the sun is up. As soon 
as they. aig gathered they are exposed im 
a vapour-bath; they are then rolled on 
iron plates. or tiles, ahd are dried in the 


sun. 


The best tea is that, the leaves of 
which have been rolled singly between 
the fingers of women, whose business it 
is. That rolled by the hand is called 
Tchu-Tcha. 


Various ingredients are sometimes 
“mixed with the tea, rather to increase its. 
bulk and to adulterate, than to improve 
its quality. Such are the blossom of the - 
~ Lien-Whoa, or Indian Nenuphar, and the | 
Camelia-Se-Sanqua, the flower of which. 


DS 
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has a very close resemblance to that of 

the tea. 


The dried leaves ate inclosed in large. 
boxes lined with sheet-lead. The Chinese 


peasants tread the tea with their naked a 


feet, as the French wine-pressers: fre- | 
quently de the produce of the vintage. — 


The imperial tea, called Mao-Tcha, is 
composed of new leaves, gathered from 
the young plants. of the Vou-y-Tcha 
(bohea-tea). This production is not an 
article of commerce; the emperor makes. 
presents of it to his principal courtiers,’ 
through whom it may pass to others, and. 
even to Europe. 


High and dry places are better adapted | 
for the cultivation of the tea-tree than 
low aud damp ground; the consequence 
is, that it is frequently very difficult to: 


gather; particularly the best kind of it. - | 


Men could not keep their hold without 
great difficulty on perpendicular hills, 


fost 
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where the least slip would subject them’ 


to serious wounds, and, at any rate, to 
shake and tear up the young trees. The 


| situations are sometimes so steep that 
men could not even get up to them. 


0 


_ A very singular expedient has been re- 


rt horas to for gathering the tea in places’ 


so difficult of access; it is the subject of 
the annexed Plate, the original of which 


Was Shee ecg ay the missionaries. 


kek à are ead to climb these 


# heights, and to strip the leaves from the 


‘pushes. The leaves either roll of them- 


| gelves, or are driven by the wind, from 


Ke 


ve , 


the top to the lower part of the moun- 


tain, where the proprietors of the plates 2 
tion ir à them. i CR er 


% ie It may ba usine that ious kinds 
bs of assistants are not the most easy to be 


ne 
ia procured; for the monkeys, in this em- 


Fi. ployment, cannot be. guided wholly by 
artificial instinct. The tea-berries ‘have 
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na bétcactign for them; and intel, if, 
they had, they could oily be used for — 
the autumnal harvest. The fruit of the 
tea is not only bitter, but somewhat cor- 
rosive. The. rain es follow no: other … 
impulse than that which they derive from Rs 
an able instructor. When they come 
down from the mountain, which. they — 


~ have climbed by means of cords, they 
ag rewarded by something which they : 


are par es fond ne HT nates Gh 


»$ UE. = 


Thus’ it is that: man irae, Ge instinct | À 
and industry of the animal creation. to 4 
his own advantage. We train the falcon, 


dogs, and even in India, leopards, for. thee 


dace and the Chinese, as will be seen 


‘in a subsequent volume, make use of the à 
voracity of the cormorant to pr ocure, 


… from the very depths of lakes and rivers, — | 
that fish, whieh it vain defies both Dies 


hook and net. on 


. The English t oat faite tthe. same nase A 


as the nue for the use of tea. Coffee 
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and strong liquors are more active stimu- 
_ lants to promote digestion than tea; but 
with them, Se icking: is a kind of 
| mania: certainly not from medicinal mo- 
_ tives, but rather perhaps as a cheap meal, 
. : at which a mixed, and generally a lively 
erty is accustomed to assemble. Phy- 
sicians pretend that this beverage has 
¥ gin: ed cutaneous fisc less prevalent 
K than henepatgress | | 
à The eat D foctatioh of tea into 
a England i is prodigious. À century ago, 
_ it did not amount to fifty pounds weight. 
‘4 a year; in 1777, it was six millions; a 
5 in 1795, nearly. twenty-eight millions, 
… Jtis true indeed, that the British do not 
a buy this. quantity wholly. fer their own 
: consyaphots, but to. export : to other 
countries. TORE Re A 


ae 


D. ogy Father semen 3. ae a is Pike 
, |. confirmation of a fact, which was thought 
eS. questionable: in ANSE UE 8 account; 


t y . ti 4 ® 5 2 
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ni 


ones wae a Re A ut | 
which was not discoverable i in China, M 


at Ka ne 


Nearly thé same thing occurs, how. 
ever, with the Bourdenike and Madeira 


wine, which become far more se a 


— hs eee om been a de y ir à 


MU Mer i" 


Tea is sel Er in the: provinces | 


where it is grown, but in Pekin its price 


‘is exorbitant. The price at Canton, to. 


the English Fast ‘India Company, is” 4 
about eight-pence a pound 5 that of a su- | 


perior quality not quite three shillings. na 


There are many public: houses for ‘tea, 


where the lower orders can get a cup “of. 


very inferior tea for two tsen, which is Ny 


the fraction of a: farthing. 


Tea is always set ee visitors in 


China, whatever time of the day it may ve 


“be. It is served up in china cups with 


en Te is never ‘drunk cold; ani da 9 


, Est À rae 
La pos Li 
PRE 
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has pre already mentioned, the Chinese 
| _ neither add « cream nor i to it, 
br. rex seks the Pou-Yul teak into halle: 
it is so called from the village which 
‘4 produces i it, in the province of Yu-Nan; 
| these balls. are forced to. be: cut to pieces 
before the water is put to them. The 
tea from them i 18 not pleasant to the pa- 
_ late, but ee medicinal virtues are at- 
hey bie Sie to it, ! 


in ee sobre of pete ane os +i 

ja éther great cities of China, are itinerant 
tea-dealers. They sell it by the cup, 

4 ready made, for a small price. It is 

… scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
tea is of but a very middling quality, 
which bears a proportion to the low price 
they require for it. 


… They have another curious method, 
which the missionaries communicated, of 
. making the Hiuen-Tcha, or imperial tea, 
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into balls. Some Chinese bleed live 
horses, and save the blood in buckets to 
mix with the leaves of tea. The draw- 
ing which described this process being 
unaccompanied by written detail, was 
therefore withheld. 
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-INK-MAKING. à 


Tur invention of paper would have been 


of little moment, if the Chinese had not 
discovered also a kind of ink adapted to. 
writing SP it. 


“The Cha or Ten ink, is composed 


of lamp-black, which is made by burn- 


ing pine-wood, hogs-fat, and oil, the 


smell of which is corrected by a mixture 
of perfume, and particularly of musk, 


… From this composition is made a paste, by 


mixing it with the. glue of ass’s skin, 
and the paste is put into wooden moulds 
of different sizes, to give it the form: de- 


sired; they are ornamented with figures 
of. men,. dragons, birds, trees, . flowers, 


&c. They are most commonly in square 


or oblong square sticks, on which are in- 
_ scribed Chinese characters. : 


à 70 à ‘ma, Ts costume, | ‘à a 1 
The best ink comes from Nankin; but 

the other manufacturers counterfeit. its 

: “marks, as our manufacturers substitute — 
- Indian-ink of their own making, for nape 4 

+ real manufacture of China, CE à | 


| The old ink i is said +0 possess salutary 
medicinal properties, particularly i in dis- L 
orders of the stomach, and spitting of | 
blood. This favourable effect is wholly 
produced by the glue from the ass 
skin. 


The Chinese use, for writing, à small 
table of polished marble, with a hole at 
one extremity to contain water; ME 
dip their stick of ink into it, and rub it 
more or less, according to the degree we 

blackness which they wish to ‘give 10 
er Pins | | 


The mabe slab, “biel paper, aaa 
| rae are called Pau-Tse, words which — 
signify the four precious things. Out 
students, clerks, and even our men ‘of 
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letters, whose inkstands are often dis- 


oüustingly filthy, would blush for shame 


at the particular neatness and cleanliness 
with which all the Chinese writers keep 


the materials which they use in writing. 


“he _ CHINA, ITS COSTUME, 
CHINESE 1 METHOD OF PRINTING. 


Tue art of Paaune ae may < aa x : 


to have been invented in Europe only … 


about the middle of the fifteenth centur ry, 
long subsequent to the fine literary ages 
of Greece and Rome, is carried bre 
China, to the earliest date of antiquity : 
the most moderate calculations reckon 
its discovery about fifty years before 
the Christian era. It is true, however, 


that the Chinese are not such proficients _ 


in this respect, as we are; they have no — 


movable types, except for the running 
titles of their gazettes, calendars, and — 
some other works where the same forms 


are often repeated. 


dons method of printing consists of 


engraving, in relief, on a block of wood, — 


PRIN TING. 


BY 
À TE 


il 
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P the’ discourse, or work, of which they 

want a ea BEN of Copies. ns 
i | vai eke 

fe The. Aang is theft transcribed by 
L a good writer, on fine transparent paper; 
and the engraver places each sheet, with 
the writing downwards, on a plank of 
apple, pear, or some other hard wood, on 
which the characters are cut, Blooying 
7 out the intervals. — 7 | 
a 


as business Which requires patch as 
ce a declaration, &c. the engraving 
| is made on a piece of yellow wax. This 
method of printing Is, as may be sup- 
_ posed, the most correct which can pos- 
 sibly be found ; it is not subject to the 
» error, repetition, omission, or transposi- 
tion, of words or letters when once made. 
accurately, If, however, there are any 
_ mistakes, or the plate requires alteration, 
a the defective part is cut out with the 
“point of the cutter, and another à of 
Wood i is let into the place. 


an 


4 
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It would. not be practicable to or: 


ae 
beer 


the same method i in Europe. The ster €0- 


type printing, however, approximates it 
closely in all its advantages, but is much a 


more perfect in its operation, The Chi- 


nese method is this: after fixing the © 


board even, they dip. into the ink a brush, 


The prititing LL is” ade ith mae ? 
steeped i in brandy, and strong and some- À 


what fluid any 


Every rien orc agree not oni ag 
the name, but the seal of the author; 


AE pe 


. with which they rub it over, from one 
end to the other; they then apply ae 
sheet of paper, and pass another soft and — 
oblong brush over it, for the Pipa of ty 
ae bringing out the characters. x 


the seal is of agate, coral, jasper, or rock- © 


crystal: the impression is made witha _ 


red oil colour. 


| hed réctae of the seals are in old | 


writing; they contain the person’s name, 
and some sentiment or device. 
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. There are no literary g eazettes in China, 
| Chic publish an account of new works; . 
the journals seldom speak of | any thing 
but pretended astrological observations; 
| some articles are devoted to political oc- 
* currences. The missionaries have as- 
| serted, that immediate death would be 
the consequence : of a falsehood in the 
~ Imperial Gazette of Pekin ; Mr. Barrow, 
however, notices, that they frequently 
_exaggerate military events, and some- 


sl never been. gained. The missionaries ex- 

~ pressed. themselves inaccurately ; they 
only meant ‘that, the editor would be pu- 
-nished if he presumed, of his own accord, 
to insert any thing which was not offi- 
_ cially transmitted to him a nent 


I shall add to. what I eae sus 
stated on the subject of the Chinese bind- 
ing, that, compared with ours, it pre- 
sents the singular difference or contrast 
of the principal margin of every page 
being at the top instead of the bottom: 


imes announce victories which have 


oer \ Ay 
ower a 
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_ the running title is at the left outer mar 
gin of the left-hand page, and is written — 


from top to bottom, in the Chinese man 
ner. The numbers of the pages are a 


little lower, on the same margin, nearly | 


ay three quarters of its length down: be-— 
neath the folio is a black line, perpendi- < 


cular to the frame of the page, and com- | 
municating from the first page of one — 


leaf to the back of the other. These | 
lines, in the | Chinese books, are the same 4 


as the two punctures in the middle of À 


a the sheets of European books ; they keep 
_ them on the press, in proper register, 
This is the reason why, on every Cite | 


| deaf, : is a black line close to the ole ie 


od 
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GATHERING VARNISH. 


Tae tree which wane ‘de Chinese 
~ varnish, is a species 0 of sumach, but is 
not the same as the Japanese varnish. 
The latter, Rhus succedaneum, or. Rhus 
vernix, | is cultivated | in, Europe, and its 
" wood is is more esteemed by: the joiner and 
* cabinet-maker than that of the walnut- 
bev and is more durable shan oak. 


- = 


4 ee to ‘the int à we itive neither 
4 hitherto succeeded i in im por ‘ting the plant, 
? norin making the experiment of bringing | 
it into cultivation. : Lord ‘Macartney’ 8 
"suite, when it was in ‘the southern pro- 
| vinces of the empire, purchased, at ver yo 
“exorbitant: prices, and with’ great dif. 
% ficulty, several of the varnish- -plants ; 
§ those who procured them professing great 


3 apprehension of discovery : Put what was 
a - OL. LPS ARE ae 


dits fi te 
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the surprise of the purchasers, to find 
them all droop and wither away! On 
looking, into the cause of their failure, 
they found that not one of them had a 
root; they were mere small branches 
stuck into poe 


The st which, the Cost AE 
minate Tsy, 18 a ‘reddish gum, — which. 
runs from a tree, the foliage and bark of | 
which are not unlike those of the ash-tree : 
itis about fifteen feet high, and two ect | 
and a half thick. eae et mise aa “ey 

’ #18 fi 

ME he tree Ut be of seven or eight. 
years 9 growth before the j Juice is extract- 
ed; act the only season for obtaining it | 
is the summer. Sev eral incisions are made 
in the trunk lengthways, with a small 
semicircular knife: the man who makes | 
the incision with one hand, bas, im the | 
other, a shell, which he introduces i imme- : 
diately as far as he can into the opening, — 
that is to say, about half an inch, iach à 
gives it sufficient hold to remain à without | 
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other support. . ‘These incisions are made 


in the evening, and they go the next day, 
to collect had has oozed into the shells: 
they frequently, instead of shells, apply 
long tubes of bamboo | to the i incisions, 


The varnish is ‘eh generally extracted 
from the trees by the proprietors them- 
selves, but by merchants who engage 


them from the proprietors, at two-pence 
| halfpenny vee ‘foot, fr the season: 


- ee 


ye ONE is tea watt to Petict 
oy » workmen against the pernicious 


“effects of the varnish: their custom is 


_to rub their hands and face with a parti- 


lad 


. cular kind of oil, for the purpose of neu- 
 tralizing it. When they have done works — 
. ing, Lio wash themselves all over with 


Le water, in which have been infused 
_fir-batk, Ci be &e. 
While the ae are at a about 
Le: trees, ‘they put their heads into à 
| linen pags which they tie round their 


+: 


bad 

a Le ¢ 
on : « 
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necks, only leaving two holes for the 

eyes: they wear also a kind of apron of 
deer-skin, with boots and gloves “i ss 

same. ë 

| The process, which consists in ex- | 
tracting-the varnish with bamboo pipes, 

as in the annexed Plate, is less dangerous, 

because the varnish is contained in the 

compass of the bamboo, without emitting ; 
a great external evaporation; in the en- 

graving one of the workmen appears - 

resting from his employment, and eating — 

his rice aC ones at is foot of the» 
tree. 


The shells or bamboos into whichuthe 
varnish runs are emptied into. a strainer 
of fine cloth, over a great earthen Jar: 
what cannot go thr oll it is ei sepa- 
rate, and Suid to the druggists. It is 
‘reckoned a good harvest when they ob- 
tain twenty pounds of matter from a 
thousand trees, in one night. “ 


» 2 pe 
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When the whole is completed, the 
merchant deposits his varnish in wooden 
_pots, closely shut. ha! 
The workmen who ibBlest taking pre- 
cautions, are subject to a Becidgul malady, 
which they term varnish-boils; a kind 


_ of tetter, or ringworm, breaks out all 


over them, which is removed only by 
aes D a à FAURE ae. ë 


The Chinese vane Te the bril- : 
| 1-4 it imparts to the most trivial works 
in wood or card, to which it is applied, 

has the further property’ of preserving 
the wood, and preventing the effects of 
damp on it, being impervious to water. 


‘The varnish may be used, either di- 
rectly on the wood, or on a mastich, pre- 
pared with paper, flax, and lime, well 


_ worked together. Such is the transpa- 


- rency of the varnish, that two or three 
coats of it do not prevent every vein in 


Le 


Li 
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the wood being seen. If it is wished to 
conceal the surface worked upon, the 
number of coats is increased. When the 


‘work is dry, it is painted in gold or silver 


‘with various figures, on which again 


_in more perfect preservation. . 


another coat of varnish is laid, to give 
them greater brilliancy, and retain them 

The Japanese varnishes are preferred 
as articles of commerce, because they are 
prepared with greater care and more 
taste. 


¥ 


Japanned works are commonly black : 
those of another tint are not so fine, be- 
cause the drugs which are obliged to be 
mixed with them, produce a dull colour. 


The varnish or japan which our work- 
men use on wood or iron has no similarity 
to that of China; the japan, especially 
on iron, is applied by means of a strong 
fire, which the Chinese varnish could 
not bear. The Chinese and Japanese. cabi- 
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nets were formerly very much in request, 
but they are now out of fashion. Such,. 
however, is their beauty, that there is 
little doubt they will soon be in fashion 
again ; i 


E 4 
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“ SILK-TWIST MANUFACTURERS, | 
Tur Chinese method of breeding silk- 
worms, and preparing the materials fur- 
nished by those laborious insects, will be - 
given in detail in the fourth volume. 
The figures rep esented in the annexed 
Plate are engagec | n manufacturing silk- 
twist by a very ry different mode to that: 
adopted by Europeans. Their machinery 
18 vant horizontal, but vertical. The 
threads are Ho ou a ES 
cone. 


ar 


vite f ii 


The females Shp eus Se KA 


threads very adroitiy. on a. cu. 
which is placed | on their ‘knees, with the 
convex side uppermost. 


Me 


urved tile, 
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“athe industry ‘natural to the dise 
induces those who, from agé or sex, are 


: pees. il ip elo “themselves.in ie 


VE # 
Ma 
Hag “ 
[A 
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giving ‘them | the most disting guisl 
se eee 


i ae who are 
ey 


o that punishment. — 
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Se «mere cate to its 
» “method of embroide 
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7 AN EMBROIDERER, 
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The embroiderer herein represented, is 
at work on two pieces of silk cloth; one 
for a civil mandarin, which is distin- 


Ps guished by the figure of a bird; the 


“az ep for a military mandarin, on which 
at 7: a nie on pped. 


fi ne Chincke ie Thdiens ay at bear (- 
away the palm from our manufacturers 
in the art of embroidery, they frequently. 
excel them in that of working gold 
cloths, where the flowers and ornaments 
are manufactured at the same time with 
the piece. The Cashmire shawls, worked 
in a country tr ibutary to Persia, are not 


| only incomparable for the fineness and. 
_ softiess of the wool, but for their bril- 


Hancy of colour and the durability of 
their fancy ornaments. 


pe. Fu 4 by tl 
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of a bright red. An’ coërt or family 
mourning dresses, tt is customary to take 
off the-red tuft from veh aes for twenty- 
seven n days. Fire . ees: 4 


The Qher Fe in the same Plate is 
that ofa ici in vipers. He carries 
over his shoulders a piece of bamboo, to 
which is suspended, on one side, a basket, 

‘and on the other a wooden bucket: in 
the basket is an earthen jar full of 
snakes made into broth; the pail is sur- 
mounted by : a kind of cage, in which are 
live Mage Or ea > 


There are keel ‘hinds’ of serpents: 
. which the Chinese make use of, either 
Fi medicinally OF as food. _ Fhese reptiles. 
are daily exposed for sale in “hs. Le 
Legs oc or ce A D 


w i Md: 


“The Bode which ie dealer hae? in his: 
hand, and on which are inscribed some. 
Chinese characters, contains: a recom- 
mendation of what he has to sell. The 


4 
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shopkeepers have similar tablets, wher con | 
are written, in an emphatical style, the 
merits of the articles i in which they deal; 
they generally conclude with the words 
Pou-hou, or , He w ill not cheat you. | 
The men whose He it re to ait 
the snakes, manage it with. equal in- 
genuity and courage. When they have 
discovered oneof thesereptiles asleep, they _ 
glide their hand gently along itsbody, not 
to disturb it, and, when they come to the 
back part of the head, suddenly press it 
down, so as at the same time to prevent 
the animal either from getting away, or 
from biting. They immediately draw. 
_out the venomous fangs and vesicles, and | 
put the serpent into a small basket — 
which they have for the ah et at a 
girdle. hb . | 


It is a ba and aie ad opinion 
that serpents pate with a sting. It is 
no such thing; what is mistaken for the à 
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sting is their tongue, which they move 
with such volubility that if appears 
double. The poison is contained in two 


vesicles, each placed under a hollow and 


crooked tooth. When the animal makes a 
bite the vesicles are compressed; the fangs, 
which are extremely sharp, strike into the 


flesh, and the poison being expressed 


enters the wound and makes it very dan- 
gerous, and even mortal, if prompt relief 
be not administered. The vesicles and 
fangs once drawn, the animal is no longer 
formidable: the other teeth are very small 


and obtuse, - ‘and’ make scarcely any im-- 
ya on the fingers. 


mS 
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It is not uncommon in frida to see a 
quack with a long viper twisted round. 
his neck without doing him the least 


harm. The people, who see the reptile 


shake his pretended sting (that i is, his 
tongue) with great velochty, feel great. 
alarm at the sight, but there is not the 
least danger. - | Ris 
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A THREAD-SPINNER, AND A MANTUA- 
MAKER. 


Bie Plate requires little explanation. 
The thread-makers of China: do not 
merely spin, like ours, flax and hemp, 
but cotton. - It should be observed, on 
this subject, that, in India, where the 
manufacture of muslins and cottons has 
a been carried to tlie highest pitch of per- 
~ fection, the, machinery in use will not 
for a moments tand in competition with 
the ‘ingenious 1 mechanism of England. 
The cotton is ‘not s spun by that compli- 
cated machinery, by the aid of which, a : 
single workman can put a hundred bob- 

bins in motion; all is done by the wheel 
‘or the distaff. The consequence is, that 
the. thread is. much oer and more 
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The object of the European machinery 
is to diminish the expense of manual la- 
bour. In India and China, where the 
population is so numerous, and the means 
of subsistence so easy, and it costs 
scarcely any thing to keep a man, work- 
men of every description may be had 
very cheap. Suppose a journeyman to 
cost two-pence a day, thirty might be 
had for five shillings, which im England 
would only hire one. 


~ The Chinese mantua-makers are less 


- splendidly circumstanced than most of 


the lady dress-makers in either England — 


or France; but their lot is more ‘equal 
and their apprenticeship easier. 


Almost the whole of them are forced 
to go about the streets, with a basket 


containing their professional utensils on 
their arm, and in this way they walk up 


and down until some one who has occas 
sion for them calls them 1 in. 
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= The fashions are not liable to change. — 
The drawings of the costume transmitted 
by the missionaries in the time of Louis 
. XIV. are “perfectly applicable, in shape , 
_and colour, to those of the present day. 

How different amongst the ‘Europeans! 
The dress of the present year is not only 
unlike that of the last, but perhaps as 
different from it as those of twenty years 
_ before were, to the fashions of the cen- 
tury preceding. But we not only change 
the fashions, but the terms, or rather 
the jargon of them. 
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er MONEY-CHANGER Cara: INGOTS 
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Turns are bat to metals, silver and | 


nr | | 
"Gold is repitticn mefely a as a valuable 
material, the intrinsic ‘worth of which | 
iS susceptible of the fluctuation of com a 
merce. Its. price, ee to silver, is 
less than in Europe; so that the mer- , 
chants who bring. to Can: n ingots of 
silver. to exchange f for. ing rots. ae gold, 
make considerable profi fit by the transac- 


3 re abs: ar - ee 4 
ead wild be still more common in 

ite Chinese empire, if the government | 
+ permitted the mines which are said ta … 


*. abound there, to be worked, That which 
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is s spread throughout the country is either 
derived from foreign commerce, or from 


the native gold which 1 1S collected in the 


= Of hiverst 12 Ho Ii ja 
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Silver is not coined into money: it is_ 


cast into cakes or ingots of | different 
‘sizes, which are cut for. 


ES, 
the purposes of 
ne + if 


AE CT TES ae” 
# ER fe 


Aa 


payments. 
The Chinadleaiah the ingots in small 
portable scales enclosed in a japan case; 


they are not unlike the Roman balance; 


being composed of a plate, an ivory or 
ebony» lever, ad ‘a moveable weight, | 
ae beam, divided into very ‘small parts, : 
pue a A 


US 


oa silver should uniformly contain 
an hundredth part of alloy; but some 
is lowered still beyond this, which, when 


"er 
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discovered, is not taken as payments À 
The Chinese are so much in the practice 
of ascertaining its quality, that they tell 
the value of the ingots at a single glance, 
and are Fr ever dacetaady 
oi Si à 

Me are so much in the habit of cut- 

‘ting the silver ingots. to facilitate the 


settlement of their. accounts, that they 


also cut the Spanish piastres (that is, the 
money with which Europeans make their 
payments at Canton) with the same 
ie | | n 

T sa Spanish piastres are inscribed by “ 
the Chinese with particular € charact i 
to inditate that they are. g00d. [1 4 
also drill holes for stringing F then: The 
Chinese in the provinces do not like the. 
marked or chipped piastres, which they 
exchange for new, giving two to four 
| iper.c cent. in addition | 


| This method is subject to the incon- © 
_ venience of losing certain portions of the 
metals; consequently some of the lowest 


- ; 
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orders make it their business to collect 


‘ 2 
and wash the refuse which is swept from 


the shops into the street, for the chance 
of finding the shavings made in cutting 
‘the ingots: an occupation which may be 
as profitable as that of the channel- 
scrapers in London, who thus collect 
horse-shoe nails. "gh in . 

* Serbe speaking, there is no money 
but copper money in China, which alone 
is of a fixed and stamped value: it is 
cast and not struck. This is an expen- 
_sivgmethod, says M. de Guignes; but go- 


2 _vernment being in possession of the cop- 


4 
‘108 
é 


| per-mines, is not under the necessity of 
Ÿ the metal which for ms thé 
. coin, and consequently indemnifies itself, 
without difficulty, fi the cost of manu- 
facturing it. 


ee NT: 


"The old coins are very rarely met vith 


in China: | the pretended collections 
Le which the Chinese sell to foreign amas 


teurs are “frequently, intehmixed with 
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counterfeits, which are the less liable ts to 
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be distinguished from the genuine, as. $ 


they are cast in a mould. The sagacity 
of our antiquaries, who recognise by a 


_grain of sand, or the slightest mark, that _ 


a medal has not been struck, but cast, 1S 


therefore of no avail in making. the dis- 


tinction. | LE À à EME # ges 


The only: tolerably well ascertained a 
fact as to the time when coins were, first ae 


circulated in China, is, that Tching- T ang, 


the founder of the second dynasty, seven- 


teen or eighteen hundred years before 


Christ, “worked a copper -mine, and manu- 
factured some pieces of coin to facilitate À 


the exchange in purchasing provisions, 
- of which the people, who had long suf- 


fered from famine, - stood in the greatest 
need. ù | | | 


The es ‘of me “copper. money: is 


hes 
“Wty 


brittle; it is composed of equal parts of . 


toutenague, and white and red copper, the | 
two first of which are metals PÉEUREE to. 
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China, ‘Their mode of reckoning is by 


| the leang, tsien, and fen, or, to make use 


of Por tuguese phrases, by faëls, mas, and” 


_condorins. Each mas contains from 


eighty to one hundred coppers accord- 
ing to the currency: they are connect- 
ed by a ring which is run through each 
copper and fastened at the top. The 


_more readily to pile the farthings, the 


“changers have bits of hollow wood in: 
which they arrange the number they 
want. 


Every one who counterfeits money 


forfeits his life, which however does not 
prevent this crime from being very pre- 
valent. Base money would be in still 
‘greater quantities if the coin were of 
silver; for the counterfeiting of copper 


coin does not hold out any very material _ 


advantage. The most ordinary mode of 
deception is by hammering out and en- 


larging the small old prohibited coins to 

the. size of the current farthings; and 

these, being strung with good. ones, are 
VOL. II. F 
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not rae detected. without. sey ara 
the rouleau, and. PRARIDIRSS them 
singe PAT MU RU Ne POP Le 

1. has ag tin, lead, ir on, carthen- 
Wong: shell, and even | Paper money. 
“After the relen, of Han “a prince ig, : | 
said to have taken it into his, head. to, 
suppress: all the ‘copper money, and_re- 
place it with round pieces of terra-. 
sigillata. This is a species "of clay. to 
which, in the East, are attributed mie 
ee properties : it is so called from. 
the Latin Sigillum, a seal, on account of it 
the pieces. which are used in ‘comi nerce i 
being stamped with an impression. boy _ 
most advantageous use of the terra-sigil al 


var 


o 


lata is to make it into Jugs, the water 
put into which refreshes itself spontanez 
ously: from the material being so porous, x 


a sensible evaporation takes place through - 
it, and the warmth is ‘consequently di- 
: minished. The prince in question got 
“4 together all the copper money jis pe 
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ab death, so as to eee all ae 
4 itr a Éicrepie as execrable : as inef- 


wo re, J i11Q 
a | a eR HE 
e t Ye > 7 


me dy + A MT, eg : TP 5 Ae LE 
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; “bic cowtids, or. shells of! sus ere 
dre uséd'as'étiency thère, were formerly 
current m China, where they were called 
© Boel.’ TE is og sine! the “use of thent 
was “diséôritinu ga. conte he cree 


to abies dogs is eo US GE 5 bendotet AE 


Au the presape coins of China ate 


Le a 
1 Ire “4 PER ti a “tens or 


Bats à 4 creed poly ii car | BETH: 
: formed; “one was th ae Sale of a ste 


r lass, ‘and peed termed Tao, which 
means cutlass : another, like he. shell of 
7: tor rtoise, and pont clocks. | One 


| Kind, was. « called 008 EYE, and. which 


Were 80, t bin. that they. floated on. the 
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“water; ten ‘thousand of them were neces- 
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gary for the purchase of a measure of 
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The people are very careful of some er 
these old coins, on account of the myste-" 
rious figures impressed upon them; such. 
are the ¥ ‘ong-Hoang, « or.the Chinese. ee 
nix, and, the Kilin, a fabulous animal of 
which they. tell all. sorts of wonders. 
The. Kilin i is in. shape. like an 0x; with the. à 
scales of a fish, a horn in the centre of 
his forehead, and whiskers at each side of 
its throat. 


7 à 8 | 
‘ ape tn Crée 


The paper money. which was s curren per 
at the commencement. of the King dy- y= 
‘nasty, consisted of a leaf sealed with the 
” imperial seal, and worth an ounce of sil. à 
ver; beneath it was an inscription, a 4 
Jogous to that which was inserted in the 
_ assignats of revolutionary France: The — 
law “punishes the forger with deaith—the % 
nation rewards the informer: so that the 
fabricator himself transcribed his own. 
sentence; he could not but tremble, 


ca i ae 
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| though it might ‘not’ interrupt his hor- 

uble Speco ey 

“Pike as the curious in France amuse 
‘themselves with papering their studies 
with assignats ‘which they had: collected 
+ at the period of their greatest deprecia- 
_ tion, the Chinese are very tenacious of 
““préserving their paper ‘money. “The dif- 
ference however ‘is, that they are not 
‘actuated by curiosity, but by superstition. 
“Those who are ‘building, fasten’ one of 
‘these notes to: ‘the main ‘beam of the 
‘house, from. à Co! ivietion ‘that this species 


a 6 À i! ÿ Per at 


foin aies kind oF misfortune. ” 


The Chitiese* coins never carry the 
“Hkeness of the prince, but his name and. 
“dynast: * the year of his reign, &c. They — 

À ‘are little known in Europe, as, on account 

| of their diminutiveness, clumsiness, and 
trivial intrinsic value, they would not be 
very ornamental in the cabinet of an 
amateur. 
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‘talisman will ‘preserve their- families ; 
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‘106 cm, xs Costa, à + aa 
| An TE dcr Of considerable : bility, 
author of much- esteemed, researches’, oh 
the monumental antiquities of Ireland, 
Collectanea Hibernica, fellinto a:most 
whimsical mistake on the subject. of: a 
Chinese farthing which was not very: pe 
as it was ok the reign of Elena 


this coin, which tua is “little Fans 
had found its way to Ireland in a bale of 
merchandise, had served as a plaything 
for some children, who threw: it into @ 
bog, where it was afterwards discovered, 
and eagerly. carried _to our sagacious 
General. The rust and verdigrise. with 
which it was.incrustated at once ie À 
‘ed the idea of its remote antiquity. He 
mistook .the four Chinese. characters for. * 
Syriac, and the Mantchou-Tartar ; inscrip- 
«tion on the reverse for the ancient .Phe- 
-nician. After arduons investigation, he # 
fancied he could discover in the half _ 
obliterated . chiens the. Phenician 
word : pour, . Anglice, fate, ot: destiny. 
He cops had no. hesitation in, pig- 
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CHINESE COUNTRY STAGE-CART. 
AE Ne 1: 
_Aurnovcn this ‘conveyance. is “used for’ 
the carriage of the most common articles, 
it differs little j in form from those which 
the richest Chinese, and even the emperor 
himself, make use of for riding about 
the strects of the capital, and 5 tra- 
velling. From the awkward form of. 
these carriages, palan uins and. litters "à 
might well be RE far preferable, aga 


The country stage-waggor ns or carts. are 


EM 

narrow, heavy, on small wheels witho t 

_ spokes, or rather with four clumsy blocks 
as a substitute. The weight is placed. 


over the wheels, and partly outside; 
consequently, the centre of gravity not. 
being in the middle, the vehicle is liable 
to be overturned. by the Teast jolt. 
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CHINESE STAGE CART. 
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: The villages i in ‘som e provinces make 
use of bamboo es rrows, very diffs — 
cult to hold and guide: M. de Guignes 
says that, “having met an empty bartow, 
we endeavoured to: wheel it, but it’ was’ 
not without difficulty that we ‘could 
maintain its equilibrium; whence an 
opinion may be formed of the labour ol f 


the conductor when it is + with the — oi 


addition also of a sail.” an 


Re 4 | 7 s Ls fr i 


The ancient travellers all “speak of 


- these carriages with sails, as more com- 


+ mon with the Chinese of that time than 


with hi thei descendants. À 
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“These ado are Sade of bamboo!! 


anid’ ‘have only one wheel. When there , 


is no wind, a man har ‘esses. himself to 

it, Bas draws à it Bee while another 

When the ARR is favour able, they spree 

a mat sail, which makes the labour of 

the man who draws it unnecessary,. 
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, After . Are hc 


China than it would be in Europe. In 
those. ‘Tegions, the. monsoons; or -equi-. 
noctial winds Howragulerlr in. one di- 
rection. : ) decid f Hana . fwotiow tom 

tar Sore + cvteby atti i | N Ph 

M. de: he ser on. ithe ‘sail- 
~ barrows of .China, that “all this machi, 
“nery is of very little, or ‘rather of. Bouse 
~ whatever.” However, the Chinese pea- 
sant has only to set his sail, and pushhis 
barrow. in the common. way: if he acts — 


otherwise, he, must find some evident ad- ie 


vantage in it. It is. not im. such things 
as this that people blindly follow the ne 
pire: of ;custom; . they will retain the. 
clumsy and absurd form, of the carts, of 
their. predecessors, because they .cannot 
get wheelwrights to make them on. any 


other plan, or because they will not tisk 4 


the, trial of any which are made, difs 
ferently ; ‘but when it relates to opinion 
whether the barrow pes easier with or 


4 


“wate 


) ie “this tiplagft is. . 
_ more practicable in. some. countries of 
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without the sail, the most prejudiced 
cannot resist the manifest evidence of his 
senses as connected. with his own ine _ 
terest, 
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ROPE-WALKS. 
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Tux Chinese rope-makers might, like 
_ those of Europe, employ hemp in their 

manufacture, since it is one of their own 
* productions; but they give a preference 
to bamboo, a plant which is very valu- — 
able in China, as it is used for almost 
every purpose, and in every form. 


In the accompanying sketch, the rope- 
makers weave their string horizontally, . 
as in Europe; but this is not always the 
case: when the rope is very large, a 
ship’s cable, for example, it is manufac-- 
tured vertically. . The workmen are 
mounted on a scaffold of twelve or fif- 
teen feet long, and twist very long and. 
fine Étant of bamboo. : The rope de- — 


' _ seends as fast, as it Is made, into a hole 


filled with urine: this acid liquid at the 
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same time strengthens and at RUE 
city a the “rope. ae 


a 21 4: a rey ms 
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Thus in this madugttiowd Hation, as in 
England, the most disgusting and filthy 
matters are turned to profit and essential 
use. The dung of man and beast is as- 
siduously colediel into earthen jars by 
old men and children, who are constantly 


running up and down the country, and 


apply it as a rich manure to the soil. 


From be: Chinese was. derived the in- . 
| * vention of the vegetable powder, ino- 
: dore,, manufactured at Montfaucon, near 
Paris. S. : 


Pie Se % | i ~ : 
On the subject of the manure which 
the agriculturists prefert + we find from 


Lord] Macartney, that the Chinese farmers | 


commonly place large pots buricd up to 
the top near the public roads for the con- 


venience of. the passengers who may 


ave otcasion to use. them; and the 


Chinese place so high” a tae on this 
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principal ingredient of their manure, that 
the most infirm old man is never con- 
sidered absolutely useless to the family 
moi maintains him. 
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De. hot pag ok China are very 
favourable to the culture of cotton, angl 
particularly to, herbaceous cotton. This 
valuable‘plant is distinguished into two. 
principal ‘species;,,one - which e grows in 
» the formoof fasshrub, and is called the 

is? cotton-treé; and . the. other in that of a 
; eS ; herb, whichis called herbaceous cotton— 


efit : RAT) 


2e even in the. o% 


ind of the plant, per | from a silky d ser 
which. ‘surrounds the fruit. The proper 
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Veloncre which retains the same shade. 
when it is spun and woven. With. this. 
cotton it is that the Nankin cloths are 


made, commonly called nankeens. _ 


are > ar tn 
Se. 


The fruit of ae cotenke is is gathered by." 


the hand, with only three: fingers The 
down is extracted and laid on a sheet of 
paper, and: is afterwards exposed to the 


sun for three days: after which it as. 
cleansed by mills to separate it from: the. 


husk. ‘This operation not being suffi: 


cient to remove the most tenacious. husks. 
and: heterogeneous matters, the. remaiddem : 
of the process is.:performed ‘by. a man 


on. the trame bee ein nea 


| The down of the cotton iat wdoncven. 
on à large table : the: ‘workman fastens, | 


ig 


. to one of his legs, an ‘elastic bamboo rod, fe 


which passes-alon ghis bodÿ to about two. 
feet above his head. This flexible rod'is … 
bent by a gut line, which is joined’ to a. 
large wooden bow, the string of which 
he strikes with a small mallet. The bow, - 
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put in motion; runs over the whole surface © 
of the cotton, and cleanses it from the 
- husks and dirt. 


The herbaceous cotton requires a good 
soil, rather damp, well cultivated, and 
well manured. The same plants will 
serve three years; when they are rooted 
out, and the ground is alternately sowed 
with be or millet: | 


ÉAithougt thiéir + is es dilated to 
otbades cotton-trees in abundance, the 
Chinese prefer the cultivation of tea, 

which is much more productive. The 
_ consequence is, that they have removed 
* their cotton-trees in many provinces, and 
_ purchase, ni foreig ners at Canton, the 
_ Surat cotton. T he English supply them — 
with forty. ‘i ne thousand bales,” of | 
| several millions weight. 


This prodic Me consumption is not 
surprising, if it is considered that almost 
all the inhabitants of China are clad in 


nt tobton Paie The scott Se people ge- 
ie nerally wear them ofa blue colour, indigo 

+ . ‘being very plentiful i in China, Moëtiof vg 

| oy the peasantry cultivate a small eld of 

+  indigo near their cottage; and fi from’ th: 

we us PRET. obtain the materials re oT 

| ù colouring the clothes used ‘by the fa 
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« AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE TOMBS; 
_ PARTICULARLY THOSE OF THE EMPE- 
-oRORS, AND OF THÉ PRINCES OF THE 

_ BLOOD. 


aes 

W: have nr adverted to the teal 
which the Chinese entertain, for their an- 
cestors, and the care with which they 
keep. up their tombs; but these monu- 
“Inents, the. last refuge of the pride and 
weakness of mankind, perish like the 
rest. The extinction or dispersion of a 
family i is the period of the destruction of 
“their tombs,. which have been erected at 

Li expense; Agee can nab be. otherwise. 
cet © peer? re: YA FAT" 
Where. would, China es very: eae 
I A a missionary, bad it preserved 
all the stones. ‘heaped,on stones, bricks 
on. bricks, and timber on timber, , which 
has. APR ARRET LATE into ‘Palaos foners 


ie de . eh ol 
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triumphal arches, pyramids, mausoleums, 


tombs, and so many other Ror or 
_ mean edifices ? ? 


The rnb of the emperors have ‘been. 
respected no more than the others :!‘the 
sovereigns of one dynasty pay no atten- 
tion to repairing the monuments of those 
which preceded them; on the contrary, 
they have ‘sometimes, from gealoasy, 6 or 
inveter Hé ordered them | to be tased. 


The ronde of the Yuen at nasty, sy. 
the annals of China, of the year 1205, 
ordered thé tombs: and. burial- places” aE 
‘the Mii ae race to be overthrowa. | + 

- The person to w hom thik ire was 
given, Was not satisfied with levelling’ and 
destroying them even to their very found- 
‘ations ; “but, after tearing up the corpses, 
stript thie of every mark of their former 
grande ur, took away the gold, jewels, 
and ornaments, profaned their bones, and — 


carried his barbar ity to the extreme of 


#7 
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éonverting their ‘sculls. ‘Into utensils, 
drinking-cups, &c. pe 


iThe emperor put pith into prison ; bak 


as this profaner of the asylum of the 


dead was at large a few days afterwards, 
without having received. any other pu-. 


nishment, it. was. believed that he acted 


under. private orders, and that he had 


| merely. been ostensibly arrested, not to: 


outrage too glaringly the popular predi- 


lection. 


; 


2 


tie monuments were clumsily simple. 
In the time of Confucius, they mer ely 
rased a mound of earth over the grave, 
- Confucius thus remarked to his disciples 
on the tomb in which he had deposited 
the pere remains s of his Er 3 


“It was not Lies ner days, 
as now, to raise heaps of earth as tombs: 


as for me, who have no fixed residence, 


# 
# 
a 


; 


Es. 
F1 


ae have raised a mound of four feet high, 
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to’ Loop out the Bort: spot where | sy 


father and. moths are interred. eae 


Th ‘the’ time of the Chun fil the. : 


‘sepulttiré’ ‘consisted wholly” in a simple 


brick tomb ; under the Hia dynasty” a 
second coat ‘of stone-work ‘was added ; 

under that of the Chang” race, ‘the! corpse: 
was put into a double “coffin: before it was’ 
interred in the double vault; and ‘to: this 
last the Tcheou dynasty made various ne 
namental additions. ‘ 5 eal 


The tombs of the inahdariné aid athe 
distinguished personages of the! present 4 
day are of a magnificence which equals,’ 


% 
if it does not re ara that of the houses’ ' 


of the living. id nigiroi ods Ho" 
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$ 2: yh 


Among the wooded declivities a the 


hills are thotsimds of tombs, built almost 3 


like houses, otily ona small scale. “They : 
are ‘mostly paitited blue, ‘and’ their fronts. 


ee 0 vi white Columns. They 


ou CR 
“re. MS 
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are from six to’ aaa feet high, and ie 


streets. in miniature. 


al “Thé” ‘tombs _ of Beoptd of rate are 
elevated on terraces built like half-moons. 


The walls are of stone and the doors of 
white marble; on which are inscribed thé 
names, rank, and virtues of the decéased., 
‘The terraces’ are sometimes surmounted 
by ‘obelisks, and planted with weeping 
Cypress-trees; a species of weeping” 
Fhuya, and sind tree with long g droop- 
ing. boughs, add to the obit melan- 

choly of the scene. Sir George Staunton 


says’ that the latter i is a via unknown | 
in 1 Europe. 

À The monuments of the Chinese have 
two roofs, ‘the: upper ‘of a violet, the 
lower ofa green « colour, and the + upper 
one surmounted by’ à green’ globe. The 
other Chinese monuments have no settled 
number of roofs.’ The Ta, or pagodas, 
which are one hundred and twenty to an 
hundred and Say feet high, on a base 


+ 
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of afourth or fifth part of the height, are 
always divided into five, seven, ¢ or nine 
een À é 
Ins raising ers Sie es Mt the Chi- 
nese differ some hat from the European 
architects. The ingenious machinery of 
cranes and capstans, with levers or wheels, 
by means of which three or four may 
raise an enormous weight, are scarcely 
known to them. It is true that, by using 
less bulky materials, they do not stand in 
need of very complicated methods. ~ 


Workmen may be had in China, as — 
many as are wanted, so that the same 
motives for economizing labour do not | 
exist; therefore, instead of surrounding 
an edifice with a scaffold, which is raised 
with the building itself, a scaffold is con- 
structed on an canted plane, which they 
are obliged to raise and remove at every 
stage. This inclined plane consists of - 
strong bamboos well corded together. _ 


Ww 
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If they want to build a vault, instead 
of establishing false centres of wood, as 
our builders do, the Chinese workmen, | 
pile pieces of wood one upon another, as 
if they were stacking it. The Chinese 
vaults have no key-stones; they consist, 
_of stones, allof an. angular shape, bend- 
Ing perpendicularly to be centre, each 
supporting the other. This arrangement 
of the stones has been philosophically 
compared to many rivals, who, all wish- 
ing to attain the same object, operate 
diametrically.against each other. 


END OF VOL. TI. 
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